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THe vernal equinox is past; spring will, ere long, make its ap- 
proach, and nature hold her festival. Poets delight to celebrate 
the advent of gentle spring, the wind-winged emblem of hope, and 
love, and youth, and gladness. We would not mar such a fair 
picture by ill-timed shading. Let it remain to be enjoyed by all 
who have a taste for natural beauties, and are blessed at the same 
time with the buoyancy of health and constitutional vigour. We 
would, however, that it should be temperately enjoyed by even 
this description of persons. Our province leads us not to turn 
away ungraciously or ungratefully from the rich stores of the sea- 
sons, which a bountiful Providence spreads before us, but rather 
to prolong the pleasure by a temperate and discriminating use. 

The sluggish movements and pale shrunk skin, induced by 
wintry cold, are now succeeded by the light bounding step, carna- 
tion tint, and sparkling eye. The tendencies of all animated 
nature, even to the vegetable creation, are expansive—parts of 
the body, before, in a measure, torpid, are now excited—the 
senses are more acute, the feelirgs and intellect more susceptible 
of varied and energetic display, All the sympathies between or- 
gans are now doubly active. ‘The great changes of temperature, 
and in the direction and force of the winds at this season, in which 
one day differs from another as greatly as summer is at variance 
with winter, are attended by corresponding mutations in the acti- 
vity of the functions of the living body. ‘The skin, warmed and 
excited to perspiration in the noon-tide sun, will, without due pre- 
caution, be chilled, and have its pores suddenly closed by the 
keen, cold air of the ev ening and night. The hurried breathing 
and circulation, by the active exercises of a vernal day, are often 
causes of painful palpitations, pains in the side and headaches, 
especially when they coincide with a sudden obstruction to per- 
baa og ae a sensibilities of the digestive organs being in- 
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210 Cautions for the Season. 
creased, the full diet of winter, will, if persisted in, give rise to 
fever, and aid in evolving inflammation of the lungs or of the 
liver, or rouse into action latent irritations of the skin. In fine, 
there is a general tendency to perturbation in the vital move- 
ments of the animal economy. Every part is prone to be excited, 
and to transmit its disturbances to other parts. Is the skin ob- 
structed in its office, it makes the throat, lungs, and muscles 
suffer—as we see in sore throats, coughs, pleurisies, spitting of 
blood, and rheumatism. Let the stomach be overtasked, and the 
complaints of the dyspeptic are redoubled—flushed cheeks and 
sick-headache become his constant companions. ‘The person 
who has suffered from intermittent fever during the preceding au- 
tumn, is now in danger of a return of the disease. Gout and 
apoplexy, excessive mental excitement, and madness itself, not 
unfrequently mark the vernal equinox. Scrofula, little trouble- 
some during the winter, now breaks out with renewed violence 
—the clands, or small round bodies along the neck, on each side, 
become enlarged and painful, and if neglected they ulcerate. 
Diseases of the skin, whether tetter or others, are also trouble- 
some at this time, and give their possessor most unpleasant notice 
of the rousing of sensibilities, which had been, in a measure, dor- 
mant through the winter. 

This may strike the reader as a dark catalogue,—and a most 
startling and painful contrast with the highly coloured and en- 
chanting z accounts of the poets. We hope it may arrest his atten- 
tion, and g guide him to profitable musings on the risks to which he 
is exposed. No one can boast his entire immunity from danger, 
and consequent freedom from the necessity of precautions. These 
we shall give with plainness and brevity. They consist mainly 
in attention to clothing, exercise, and diet. No sudden, or, 
for a length of time yet to come, any, diminution of the winter 
clothing ‘should be attempted. Exercise should be moderate 
less than could have been safely taken in a clear winter’s day ; 
nor ought the person to be long exposed to the sun. If, from any 
unforeseen or unavoidable cause, great bodily exertion have been 
used, so as to induce perspiration and fatigue,——rest in the open 
air, or remaining stationary in passages or cold rooms, or going 
out the same evening or night must be carefully avoided. Any 
feeling of chilliness or ac hing of the limbs at night, ought to be 
met by a warm foot bath, frictions with flannel or a flesh brush, 
and a draught of simple warm herb tea, or even hot water. 

Increase of thirst, feverish heat, pains of the head, or palpita- 
tion, with a sensation of languor or uneasiness, are best obviated 
by a reduction of the usual quantity of food—and a substitution, 
almost entire, of vegetable for animal substances. Liquors of all 
kinds, distilled, vinous, or malt, are to be specially abstained from. 
The experience of their tolcration during the winter will be 
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most deceptive, if taken as a guide during the spring. Even the 
use of coffee and tea must, in many cases, be discontinued-—the 
former especially, if the person be subject to palpitations of the 
heart, or diseases of the skin. 

People afflicted with the latter, are thought to have their 
blood m an impure state, and to be under the necessity of having 
recourse to various depurative syrups, decoctions, and what 
not. They are fine game for nostrum makers and venders, and 
hecome ready dupes of such characters. We profess, indeed, 
to have ourselves some purifying and alterative beverages, in 
the virtues of which we place great reliance. Before intro- 
ducing them to notice, we must, however, beg pardon of those 
persons labouring under scrofulous and cutaneous affections to 
whom they are in a peculiar manner beneficial, for the two 
notable drawbacks to our winning their approbatic ym and con- 
fidence. ‘The first is, that these drinks cost little or nothing— 
the second, that they are of good taste, and with healing vir- 
{ues so unequivocally sanctioned by the wise and experienced of 
all ages and countries, as ne ‘ither to require nor claim any 
pufting notice or lying eulogy. They are not of the class of those 
marvellous agents which are pompously introduced to public no- 
tice, as hurting nobody, and curing every body ; which an infant 
might swallow with impunity, and the most despe rate leper take, 
with the full assurance of his being cleansed from all impurities 
as entirely as the Syrian of old, after bathing, by the prophet’s 
command, in the waters of the Jordan. Not to kee p the reader any 
longer in suspense, the elixir of life and the genuine restorative 
are, first, pure water; and, second, milk, either pure as obtained 
from the cow, or diluted with water, or its component parts se- 
parated, as in butter-milk or whey. Copious potations of water, at 
this season,.will be found the very best purifier of the blood and 
remover of all peccant matter; while milk, as an article of diet, 
with good light bread, baked on the preceding day, or vegetables, 
may be reg carded as the grand cordial and true tonic. This is, in 
many countries, the food of the robust ploughman and hardy moun- 
taineer, whose spirits are strung in a very different key to what 
the sipper of wine and cordial, the bibber of beer and porter, or 
the tippler of ardent spirits, can boast of. Let us hope, in conclu- 
sion, that the eulogists of panaceas, and balms, and balsams, of 
patent pills and powders, om lovers of wonderful cures, and 
searchers after the incre’s''s, will have patience with us, this 
once, for proflering the eign of nature and common sense, 
even though so sadly at variance with their prejudices and in- 
terests. The people at large are still credulous enough for all 
their purposes of deception ; and, in despite of our poor efforts, 
will furnish them, we greatly fear, with a rich harvest in time 
to come, as they have always done in times past. 
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212 Carriage Riding. —Malt Liquors. 


CARRIAGE RIDING.—FRANKLIN.—MONBODDO. 


On the subject of carriage riding, as a means of exercise, Dr. 
Franklin has some very pertinent remarks.—‘* We abound,” he 
observes, “in absurdity and inconsistency. ‘Thus, though it is 
generally agreed, that taking the air is a good thing, yet what 
caution against air! what stopping of crevices! what wrapping 
up in warm clothes! what shutting of doors and windows, even 
in the midst of summer! Many London families go out once a 
day to take the air—three or four persons in a coach—or per- 
haps six ; these go three or four miles, or as many turns in Hyde 
Park, with the glasses both up, all breathing over and over again 
the same air they brought with them in the coach from town, 
with the least change ‘possible, and rendered worse and worse 
every moment ; and this they call taking the air !” 

Lord Monboddo, the celebrated author of Ancient Metaphysics, 
never would enter a carriage even in the severest weather, as he 
considered it an unjustifiable effeminacy. He rode annually 
from Edinburgh to London, and took other long journeys upon 
horseback ; and was likewise remarkable for his attachment to 
friction, ond other modes of exercise. He died at the age of 
ninety; and long after seventy found himself as hale, and, in 
many respects, as vigorous, as he had been at thirty or forty. 


MALT LIQUORS. 


Matr liquors, when of a good quality, and drunk in modera- 
tion, constitute, for many persons, an innocent and wholesome 
beverage. Their immoderate use is attended, however, with the 

most injurious consequences. ‘They who indulge in malt liquors 
to excess, become in general corpulent from languid circulation ; 
but the fat which accumulates, often to a great extent,#is very 
unhealthy. When inflammation attacks such indiv iduals, it is of 
a species which soon runs into mortification. In consequence of 
the languid circulation of the blood, occasioned by the narcotic 
effects of the hop, or in sophisticated porter of more deleterious 
ingredients, the veins become overloaded with blood, particularly 
those i in the brain—giddiness and, not unfrequently, in the end, 
apoplexy is the consequence. The temperature of the body is 
below the natural standard—that of the feet and legs is often fif- 
teen degrees lower than that of the centre of the trunk. When 
the liquor begins to act injuriously on the stomach, the memory 
loses its power of retaining recent impressions ; and the inferior 
limbs, if an accumulation of a watery fluid does not take place 
beneath the skin, become emaciated and flabby. When apoplexy 
does not terminate life, disease generally takes place in the organs 
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subservient to digestion, and speedily proves fatal. If the 
individual who, like Boniface, “eats, drinks, and sleeps” upon 
ale, beer, or porter, escapes one or other of the foregoing mala- 
dies, he will probably fall a sacrifice to general dropsy, attended 
with disease of the main artery, or of the vessels which nourish 
the heart. He is, in general, a great dreamer, and commonly 
‘most superstitious.” When the liquor begins to have an ex- 
hilirating effect, he fancies he sees deeper into metaphysics than 
any other person ; and, in proportion as he becomes more stupid, 
he thinks himself more enlightened. 

They who indulge in the excessive use of cider or perry, are 
subject to irremediable disease of the stomach and other organs. 
When the system has given way to its baneful effects, they may 
congratulate themselves, however, if it be any consolation in their 
other miseries, that they are exempt from the depression of spirits, 
—the unwieldy body—the stupor, giddiness, and defect of me- 
mory, which fall to the lot of the inordinate consumers of malt 
liquors. In common with the latter, they are, however, pecu- 
liarly predisposed to rheumatism, gout, and their accompanying 
disorders. 


PRACTICE OF WESLEY IN REGARD TO SLEEP. 


Tue celebrated John Wesley, who paid every attention to the 
best means of invigorating his body, in order that he might be ena- 
bled to exert himself for the general benefit of his fellow creatures, 
to the utmost his corporeal and mental powers would allow, in- 
forms us, that he had been accustomed to awake every night about 
twelve or one o’clock, and lay without sleeping for some time: 
he, therefore, very justly concluded, that this was caused by his 
lying in bed longer than nature required. To be satisfied upon 
this point, he procured an alarum, which awakened him next 
morning at seven, nearly an hour earlier than his usual time of 
rising.—He still lay awake at night. The ensuing morning he 
rose at six; but notwithstanding this, he lay awake the second 
night. The third morning he rose at five ; but, nevertheless, lay 
awake the third night. His next hour of rising was at four, and 
lying no longer awake, he, for a period of above sixty years, 
continued the same practice ; and, taking the year round, never 
lay awake for a quarter of an hour at a time, during a month. 
He justly adds, that by the same experiment, rising earlier and 
earlier cvery morning, any person may discover how much sleep 
he really stands in need of. Mr. Wesley was in the habit of 
going to bed at ten, so that by rising at four, he had six hours 
uninterrupted sleep, which he considered to be sufficient for his 
own health: he, however, very properly remarks, that invalids 
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214 The Mortality in France. 


and persons of a delicate constitution, and those accustomed to 
much bodily fatigue during the day, may require seven or eight 
hours’ sleep. 


THE MORTALITY IN FRANCE 
IN THE WEALTHIER AND POORER CLASSES, 


in the first volume of the Memoirs of the French Royal Aca- 
demy of Medicine,* now lying before ue, we meet, among other 
interesting papers, with one by L. P. Villermé, which he begins 
by asking, if there is any difference between the mortality among 
the poor, and that among thee in easy or affluent circumstances / 
His investigations, based on official statistical returns of the 
department of the Seine, which; of course, includes Paris, 
and of the other departments of France, authorise his replying 
most affirmatively, and showing that the excess of deaths 1s 
greatly on the side of the poor. Wedeem it unnecessary to give 
all the data introduced by M. Villerme. The chief inferences 
and results are sufficient for our present purpose. Some of the 
arrondissements, or wards of Paris, present such a marked con- 
trast in the wealth and comfort of their inhabitants, as to justify 
our drawing a conclusion at once, from the difference inthe deaths 
of the two, proportionate to their population. ‘Thus, the first 
arrondissement, with a gery of 50,065 inhabitants, and 
paying taxes, on property, to the amount of six millions, and 
upwards, af francs. lost by death, during a term of five years, 4,297. 
The twelfth arrondissement, the population of which is 69,971, 
paying in taxes two millions and a half of francs, exhibited, within 
the same period,a mortality of 8,210. In other words, the mean 
proportion of those who died at their homes, in the first example, 
was, annually, one for every 58 inhabitants and a fraction ; whilst, 
in the second, it was one for every 42 anda fraction. The num- 
ber sent to the hospitals 1 in the year 1817, was one out of 3456 
inhabitants of the first arrondissement, and one of 99 for the 
twelfth. ‘The mean deaths, from the two arrondissements, at the 
civil hospitals and infirmaries of Paris, were, in a period of five 
years, 43 to 67 persons, or about 64 per cent, of those who died 
at their homes. ‘The entire mortality in the first arrondissement 
was one for every 41 and a fraction of the inhabitants ; and in the 
twelfth, one for every 24 and a fraction. 

Differences equally striking were found by M., Villermé to 
prevail between different quarters, or even streets of the same 
ward, In all, the mortality was greatest in the poorer quarters. 

The prisons exhibited a frightful proportion of deaths, greater, 


* Memoires de l Académie Royale de Médecine, 'Tome Premier. Avec six Plan- 
ches. Paris, 1828. 














The Mortality in France. 215 
always, according to the exposure of their inhabitants, by being 
ill fed and clothed, and deprived of pure air and all exercise. 
Among the criminals condemned to the galleys at Brest, the 
deaths were (taking the mean of four years) one for forty-nine 
and a half. This mortality i is, in fact, greater than we should at 
first suppose, did we not know that there are no children among 
these convicts, and that those who have passed their seventieth 
year are withdrawn and placed elsewhere. 

The deaths among the tenants of the Parisian prisons, are in 
the proportion of 1 to 11 anda fraction. Alarming as is this 
picture, its darker shades are surpassed in the house for the 
repression of mendicity and vagabondage at St. Denis. Out of 
a mean annuat population of men, women, and children, amount- 
ing to 661, the deaths are 194; or 1 to 3, and not quite a half. 
Children under ten years of age, form but a small number of 
those confined in this. place. A fact worthy of notice, and illus- 
trative of the above, is, that after the lapse of a year’s detention, 
and when they have lost somewhat of their susceptibility to the 
causes of death, the old men and infirm are sent from the depot 
at St. Denis to Villers-Coterets, where their annual mortality 
becomes as 1 to 6. 

By comparing the mean duration of life of the inhabitants of 
France generally, with that of those detained in prison, we arrive, 
according to Mr. Villermé, at the conclusion, that the i imprison- 
ment of any individual for his full term dec reed by the law, even 
in the best prisons, deprives him of the chances of twenty years 
of his life! Here is a fruitful subject of meditation for enli ehtened 
men, who are entrusted either with the framing or carrying into 
effect of penal laws. 

The same proportionate difference is found between the rich 
departments of France and those that are poor. In the former, 
the deaths are as 1 to 46 and a fraction; and in the latter, as 1 
to rather less than 34. Due allowances are made in this esti- 
mate for the different geographical situations of the departments. 
In some cases, this is so trifling as not to require a notice. 

Continuing the parallel, M. Villermé finds, that, of au equal 
number sick, of the two classes, the mort: ality will be greater 
among the poor than among those in easy circumstances. 

In the year 1807, the only one in which regular returns of this 
nature were made to the central board of the administration of 
the hospitals of Paris, it appears that of 1617 seamstresses, man- 
tua-makers, &c. received into these places, there were 190 deaths, 
that is to say, one for about eight and a half sick; of 807 jour- 
ueyman shoe-makers, 108 died, or in the proportion of one to 
nearly seven and a half; and of 1277 match-makers and sellers, 
carders, dog-shearers, boot and shoe blacks, sireet-writers, door- 
keepers, cobblers, beggars, &c., also sick in the hospitals, 309 
died——making a rate of one death to four and a fraction. 
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On the other hand, out of 1239 workmen jewellers, bakers, 
butchers, sausage-makers, tallow-chandlers, carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, curriers, cutlers, cabinet-makers, servant-women, shop- 
boys, lapidaries, sailors, waiters, night-men——who are the least 
distressed, and suffer least among the working classes, there were 
117 deaths, or one in rather more than ten and a half. Of 2519 
of the National Guard of Paris, there were only 100 deaths, or 
one out of something more than twenty-one and a haif. 

The inferences drawn by M. Villermé from the above state- 
ments are-— 

1. That the mortality in France, and, consequently, the mean 
duration of life is very different among those in easy circum- 
stances, to what it is among the poor and destitute. 

2. That this difference is so great, that in some of the wealthy 
departments, such as of Calvados, Orne, and Sarthe, the deaths 
are only 1 out of 50; whereas, among the inhabitants of the 
twelfth arrondissement, at Paris, the proportion is 1 to 24 and a 
fraction. 

The deaths at different ages, in the two classes, are as follow: 

Within the first year of life, the deaths in the wealthy depart- 
ments are 20 out of 100; and in the poorer ones, 32 out of 100. 

At four years from birth, there are 31 out of 100 dead, in the 
first class ; and 38 in the second. 

At ten years, 38 in 100 of the rich, and 44 in 100 of the poor 

At twenty years, the deaths of the former are 42 in 100; and 
of the latter, 49 in 100, or nearly one half. 

At forty years, 54 in 100 are dead, in the rich departments ; and 
62 in 100 in the poorer. 

At sixty years, there are rather more than 68 in 100 of the for- 
mer, dead, and 78 in 100 in the latter. 

At eighty years, 7 out of 100 have survived in the wealthier 
classes, and but 4 in the poorer. 

At ninety years, of 10,000 inhabitants, born in the rich depart- 
ments, 82 survive; and in the poorer, but 53 out of the same 
number. 

The above series of interesting details, are fuil of warning and 
instruction, both to governments and individuals. ‘They show 
how much the health and duration of life, in a community, 
are dependent on industry, comforts, and wealth, which can 
only be maintained and enjoyed by the freest scope being given 
to all the active powers of man, and their suitable direction and 
display by a good government, equal laws, and moral education. 
It was with an eye to the uniform testimony of history in this 
respect, that we asserted, in our first number (p. 3,) what, to 
many of our readers, may have seemed to border on rhetorical 
exaggeration, but which 1s, in fact, strictly truae—‘* That Hygeia 
herself is ever the companion of true liberty, not less than of 
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orderly habits and pure morals. ‘The periods of the greatest 
degradation of the human species from misrule and vice, have 
been also those of the most destructive pestilence ; and hence it 
has been truly said, that general health is inconsistent with ex- 
treme servitude.” 


TIGHT SHOES. 


Wuoever would regard their feelings, in as far as their feet 
are concerned, and it is a point of no little personal comfort, 
must carefully attend to the choice of their shoes. It happens 
too often that people consult a ridiculous pride in preference to 
their ease. The ladies in particular are most apt to fall into this 
singular error. By a desire to rectify, what fashion has pro- 
nounced an error in nature—a foot proportioned in size and 
adapted in shape to the body it is formed to support, and the 
uses it is destined to fulfil—they force their feet into shoes con- 
siderably curtailed of their just proportions, as well in length as 
in breadth. If no evil consequences arose from this kind of ig- 
norance and specious vanity, it might be passed over with a 
smile—but those which invariably result from it, force us to place 
it among the compliances with the whims of fashion, against 
which the young in particular should be seriously admonished. 

Shoes of too restricted dimensions distort and blister the feet, 
and produce, invariably, those small but painful excrescences 
denominated corns. Nine women in ten, upon the most reason- 
able calculation, before the age of twenty-four, have, to a cer- 
tain extent, deformed and suffering feet from this cause alone, 
Such individuals, also, as adopt this unnatural practice of forcing 
their feet, like a wedge, into a tight pair of shoes, are uniformly 
bad and ungraceful walkers—the spring and elasticity of their 
feet is lost, and their gait is ever afterwards cramped and hobbling. 

They who would avoid these unseemly and painful defects, 
must remain satisfied with the original conformation of their foot, 
and wear shoes corresponding to its shape—and answering in 
every respect to its bulk. In purchasing shoes ready made, or 
professing to be made to measure, let them, if in the least degree 
too tight, be stretched upon the last—and not upon the feet. The 
shoe must be made to the foot—and not the foot to the shoe. 
These remarks are equally true, in reference to the shoes and 
boots of men—as to those worn by females. 

Soldiers, and those who travel on foot, or walk much, should 
provide themselves with shoes that fit exactly——having the upper 
leather perfectly soft. Their stockings ought to be plain and 
soft, and should be frequently changed and washed. Persons 
whose feet perspire freely, should bathe them*often, particularly 
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in summer—and during the latter season should wear thread 
or cotton stockings, which it is necessary for them to change 
more frequently than others, whose feet are habitually dry. 


A FRUITFUL CAUSE OF INDIGESTION. 


Apart from other concurrent causes of injury, the food in 
common use among civilized people is very generally the most 
wholesome. Some principle of utility, founded upon experience, 
and not mere taste or caprice, has invariably led to its adoption, 
and caused it to be resorted to as the ordinary diet. If there is 
a prevalent fault, it will be found to be, that it is too concen- 
trated—too full of nutriment, and too stimulating. Except, how- 
ever, in those cases in which the plain rules of temperance in 

eating, are habitually or frequently violated, we are inclined to 
attribute a great majority of the cases of indigestion, not so much 
to the quantity or quality of the food in ordinary use, as to the 
enfeebled condition of the vital energies of the system, and the 
undue exhaustion of its nervous powers, induced by over-fatigue 
and excitement either of the mind or body—or by a confined and 
inactive mode of life—and the intemperate use of ardent spirits— 
especially the two latter. 

These circumstances not only lower the tone of the general 
system, and consequently diminish the solvent powers of the or- 
gans concerned in digestion, but they, likewise, give rise to inju- 
rious effects, by depraving the taste and perverting the appetite. 
The practical value of simple, innocuous, and invigorating food, 
which is always a main consideration with the ac tive and robust, 
is entirely unattended to by the epicure, whether in polished or 
unpolished life.--His attention is merely riveted by the minuter 
shades of impression upon the palate, or by the high flavour and 
exciting qualities of his favourite dishes. ‘The cordial sensation, 
which is, in the first instance, induced by partaking of certain 
viands, causes the more important consideration as to the power 
of the system to execute the ultimate stages of digestion and as- 
similation, to be overlooked. We often see, from this very cause, 
the student——as well as the man whose mind is occupied with 
the cares, perplexities, and jealousies attendant upon a too ar- 
dent pursuit of fame, wealth, or the pleasures of the world—and 
the sedentary tradesman or mechanic, erring as much, though in 
a different way, as the sickly girl, in the heedlessness with which 
they swallow food that does not suit their condition. 

From these facts we learn, that the best means to avoid injury y 
from eating, as well as to preserve the healthy appetite unim- 
paired, is, as much as possible, to avoid those occupations and 
pursuits which diminish the strength and vigour of the system. 
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This truth is illustrated by the striking contrast which exists 
between the invalid, whose very existence, in many instances, de- 
pends upon his avoiding, with the greatest caution, all but the 
simplest and the lightest food, and the ploughman, who prefers 
the crudest and the coarsest fare that best “stays his stomach.” 
It is not to be understood, however, that gluttony or improper 
food will produce no bad effects upon individuals in the most 
perfect health, and leading a life of active exercise, still these 
latter will be nourished upon food, which, whether considered 
in respect to its mass or quality, would to the invalid and the 
inactive prove a source of suffering and disease. No fact in 
relation to animal nature is, indeed, proved by a greater num- 
ber of examples than both the permanent and occasional connec- 
tion between those occupations which excite a vigorous circula- 
tion of the blood, and a keen appetite with a corresponding 
activity and promptness of digestion :—and the reverse effects pro- 
duced by those pursuits, which allow a range of motion scarcely 
greater than that enjoyed by the oyster, as “well as those carried 
on in confined apartments, and in a posture unfavourable to a free 
expansion of the stomach—as those of the student, the scrivener, 
the clerk, many artists, and the long list of sedentary mechanics. 


TOBACCO SMOKING. 

THE opinions which we have expressed in our third, eighth, 
and tenth numbers on tobacco-smoking, and snuff-taking, and 
the pointed enumeration of the evils which grow out of the 
use of this substance, render it needless for us to say much more 
on the present occasion. ‘To these papers we would refer our 
correspondent, “A Victim of the Weed.” He has suffered 
enough to apprize him of his danger, without having his consti- 
tution entitely broken down, by what he admits to be a bad prac- 
tice. He may be very sure, that if smoking now produce dizzi- 
ness, tremors will not be far behind; and that a wantof appetite 
for dinner will, ere long, be followed by its loss at other times, 
or it will be so depraved, that its calls cannot be received as 
natural indication of the want of sustenance. Jt is the property 
of narcotics, whether opium or tobacco, if long persisted in, 
to weaken the tone of the skin, and lay it open to troublesome 
eruptions and itchings, which for the most part it is impossible 
to cure until the offending cause be withheld. 

Experiments on animals show, that if a decoction of opium or 
tobacco be applied to the brain or spinal marrow, there is, at first, 
increased excitation of the heart, and ready contraction of the 
muscles: but, after a time, the circulation becomes more languid, 
and the muscles refuse to contract, under any irritant even 
directly applied to them. The person who uses much tobacco 
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has his nervous system affected in the same way :—various secre 
tions, or natural discharges, from the differeut surfaces and glands, 
as of saliva from the mouth—mucus expectorated or coughed 
up from the lungs—the gastric or digestive juice from the stomach 
—bile from the liver, ‘and so on, are, at first, all increased in 
quantity. But, after a time, under the prolonged excitation of 
this noxious agent, all these are diminished—the mouth is dry 
and parched—the breast feels hot, and there is often hoarseness 
and dry cough—the stomach is perverted in its office, and indi- 
gestion follows s; and, finally, the liver becoming sluggish and tor- 
pid, no longer secretes the due quantity of bile, and the complex- 
10n loses its freshness, is of a turbid hue, or decidedly jaundiced. 

* A Victim of the Weed” is desirous of knowing whether he 
can, at once, abandon his pipe and segars, or must part company 
ina gradual manner. Our advice is, to desist immediately and 
entirely from the use of tobacco, in every form, and in any quan- 
tity, however small. Let him, with a full know ledge of the pains 
he has suffered, and the greater evils yet in store for him if he 
fail to reform, resolutely and determinately say, “I will cease, 
from this hour, to smoke or take any, the slightest whiff.’ He 
may feel distressed at the first withholding of a stimulus te which 
he had become, in a measure, ace ustomed ; but this very feeling 
of languor and depression, from the depriv ation of what neither 
added to his strength, nor was conducive to his nourishment, 
and which, so far from naturally exciting, invariably obtunds the 
senses, is a proof of its being an artificial want, the gratification 
of which keeps up a forced state of the animal economy, which, 
sooner or later, will sink as much below par, as it before had 
risen above it. Independent of those feelings of a purely physi- 
cal nature, from the first abandonment of a bad habit, there are 
others growing out of our moral and intellectual constitution, 
by which we feel uneasy and uncomfortable, and even irritable, 
at the favourite occupation not being entered on, or indulged in, 
at the accustomed hour. Hence the necessity of our seeking 
out either business or company of such a character as shall en- 
gage our attention, and somewhat interest our better feelings, at 
the witching hour when we used to resign ourselves to the do- 
minion of evil, by falling into the snares of sensuality. 

We rejoice that our other correspondent has, swayed by our 
former monitions, abandoned the practice of chewing, and that 
he can now sign hfnself “ A Reformer.” 


QUACK LOGIC, 


Tue arguments by which quacks, their aiders and abettors, 
attempt to sustain thcir cause, are addressed entirely to the cre- 
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dulity of mankind. Common sense and reason are seldom taken 
into the account—consistency and candour are words for which 
they entertain a most sovereign contempt. Let us adduce a few 
specimens. 

There lived a few years ago a most celebrated physician, as 
his admirers called him:—a Doctor James Kean, as he called 
himself, who declared that he possessed the power of curing all 
diseases incident to man—in consequence of his being the se- 
venth son of a seventh son. Here was a reason which had its 
weight with some, precisely, we presume, because it was with- 
out foundation ; and which brought the sapient James, as a mat- 
ter of course, a number of patients. Among these was a man 
who was taken home to the house of the humane doctor in a 
gig ;—a draught was administered to expel his malady, “but un- 
fortunately it expelled likewise the vital principle.” A coroner’s 
inquest was held on the occasion, which gave the doctor an op- 
portunity of showing off with that eclat, which is generally exhi- 
bited by the tribe, when they are obliged to speak for the mselves, 
and cannot have the aid of the hired scribbler and puffer of their 
nostrums at their elbow. ‘To the question by the coroner, What 
are you? He emphatically replied, “ Why I am a man as sells, 
no not sells, | gives away pills, or any thing else that lays in the 
way—lI’m no trade, I charge nothing, nor does not defraud no- 
body!!!" 

From the same Gazette of Health, in which this account is 
siven of the worthy Doctor James Kean, we shall extract a no- 
tice of another celebrated man, a quack surgeon, of the name of 
Twyman. ‘This fellow had the impudence to bring an action 
against one of his dupes, a Mr. Cook, for the recovery of 22/. for 
surgical assistance ; and to sustain his claims to professional cha- 
racter, got his son to swear that he, Twyman, possessed a know- 
ledge of sutgery by inspiration ! and that in consequence of this 
gift, he had given up the trade of repairing leather breeches, to 
repair the injured trunks of his fellow creatures! The chief jus- 
tice and jury had, however, no respect for such superior claims ; 
and the inspired surgeon was nonsuited. Now the only differ- 
ence between the case of this fellow and the members of the 
quack fraternity in general, is, that the public believe in their 
being all inspired, without themselves or relatives being at the 
trouble to swear it for them. We say the public believe it: we 
mean that portion of it, which supposes these men competent to 
cure diseases and heal wounds, who have had no other means of 
obtaining their knowledge except by inspiration. 

There was another genius at Portsea, in England, of the name 
of Hallet, who styled himself a doctor, and profe sed to be the 
original curer of all diseases, even though they had been “ turned 
out of the hospitals as incurable.” The assertion here consti- 
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tuted the argument, which was, no doubt, valid enough in the 
eyes of many. 

In this country, we have a number of originals, who advance 
their claims with a confidence which shows them to be of the 
inspired school. Among the most successful of these, is a person 
of the name of William Swaim, whom his friends, by courtesy, 
call doctor. He was once a book-binder, but finding this too 
dull a business, he took to that of manufacturer and vender of a 
syrup, which he modestly designated by the title of Panacea. 
How he became possessed of the receipt for preparing it, whether 
in a dream, or a fit of inspiration, or from some fellow workmsi. 
or his physician, he has not, as yet, deigned to inform us. Suf- 
tice it to know, that it was to cure some of the most obstinate 
diseases ; as well those in which mercury is usually deemed ne- 
cessary, as others in which too much of this metal had been 
administered. It was to be a sovereign purificr of the blood— 
and, as all diseases, according to him, depended on more or less 
impurity of the blood, the panacea, as its name implied, was to 
cure all diseases. Cases ot its good effects were, of course, soon 


obtained ; and the public, blinded partly by their own credulity, 
and partly misled by the unjustifiable certificates of professional 
men, bought and swallowed with avidity the Panacea. This 
wonder-working medicine, among other of its recommendations, 


was declared to contain no mercury. This did not content every 
body. Some rather sceptical gentlemen of the medical profes- 
sion, having been appointed a committee, by the Medical Society 
of Philadelphia, set about collecting cases in which this nostrum 
had been administered ; and wrote to other physicians for their 
experience of its effects. The result of their labours, published 
in a pamphlet form,* was, that, in very many instances, the Pa- 
nacea had caused violent mercurial salivation, in those. who had 
taken it as a cure for their diseases ; and that many of these lat- 
ter were aggravated beyond all relief, by its use. It farther ap- 
peared, that the gentlemen of this city, whose high professorial 
standing ought to have made them, above all others, avoid being 
dupes to their good nature, in giving favourable certificates to such 
a cause, either completely retracted, or greatly modified, their 
former favourable opinions, in consequence of later and more 
extended observation of the true nature of the nostrum. 

Now comes a display of quack candour.— The old certificates, 
without date, are still published in the newspapers, without the 
slightest allusion to the subsequent changes of opinion, and forma! 
retraction of the gentlemen who first gave them; and Drs. C, and 
D. and G, are made to appear favourable to a mixture which 


* First Report of the Committee of the Philadelphia Medical Society, on Quack 
Medicines. Read on the 15th December, 1827, and ordered to be published iny the 
Society. 
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they declared to be either dangerous, or to fail of curing in cases 
in which it was most lauded, or to cause salivation. 

The logic of the quack advocate, in this case, was, that the 
Committee were envious of the rise of the wonder-working 
Swaim; and wished, by this means, to stop him in his lofty flight ; 
as if the eagle should envy the mocking-bird, or the horse its 
long-eared diminutive ! 

During the past year, we have had accounts of mercury being 
detected in Swaim’s Panacea, by Professor Hare, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, by Dr. Emmons, of Kentucky, and Mr. Chil- 
ton, of New-York. Under this accumulation of proof, Mr. 
Swaim, finding it in vain to attempt rebutting testimony, at last 
comes out with a formal deposition, on oath, that his medicine 
does not contain mercury in any portion, manner, or form what- 
ever. The question now is, whether the deponent means to 
assert that it did not formerly, or prior to the date of his oath, 
contain mercury ; and, if so, how this assertion is to be reconciled 
with the facts already adduced. Again, does he mean to say, that, 
in future, the Panacea will not contain mercury? On this point, 
we cannot, from the very nature of nostrum manufacturing, have 
any satisfactory pledge. 


MOTHERS’ REWARDS TO CHILDREN. 


Tue following appeal to mothers, in the February number of 
the Ladies’ Magazine,* (a work which, en passant, we heartily 
commend to all female readers, who have taste, intelligence, and 
feeling to be gratified and farther improved,) contains sentiments 
at once congenial with our own, as expressed in the initial article 
of our third number, and corroborative of the advice which we 
then gave: 

“ Mothers, can you not teach your children the art of doing 
good? It is only to aid, by your example as well as precepts, the 
development of the noblest faculties of your children—the affec- 
tions, reason, conscience ; while you repress, as much as possible, 
the selfishness of animal instinct—of appetite. Begin early.—- 
You have the key of their affections—open their little hearts 
only to sweet impressions of love, which is benevolence. Never 
hire them with money to perform their tasks of any kind. If you 
have managed them rightly, they will do your requirements for 
you because they love you. Give gifts to your children as often 
as you think best; but never pay them for being good. Let the 
consciousness that they have done good, have gained knowledge, 
and that you approve their conduct, be their reward.” 


* The Ladies’ Magazine and Literary Gazette, edited by Mrs. Sarah Hale. The 
en Agent is Thomas T. Ash, 139 Chesnut-street. Price $3 a year, in 
advance. 
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224 Rules for the Pedestrian.— Temperance. 


RULES FOR THE PEDESTRIAN. 


By an attention to the following rules, the advantages to health, 
resulting from the exercise of walking, will be greatly increased. 

Ist. The most proper walk for health, is in a pure and dry air, 
and in rather an elevated situation, avoiding marshy and damp 
plains. 

2d. In the summer season, the walk should be taken early in 
the morning, or towards the close of the day—but by no means 
during the middle of the day, unless guarded from the oppressive 
heat of the sun, under the shade of a wood or grove. In winter, 
the best period for walking is a short time after an early break- 
fast, or from ten to one. 

3d. It is advisable to change occasionally the direction of the 
walk. The same place being gone over constantly, may excite 
as many disagreeable sensations as the closet or the study. 

4th. The pedestrian should accustom himself to a very steady 
and regular, but not to a very rapid pace. In setting out, it 
should be rather slower than what may afterwards be indulged in. 

5th. To read during a walk is an improper practice, highly 
detrimental to the eyes, and destroying nearly all the good effects 
to be derived from pedestrian exercise. 

6th. It is highly beneficial to have a certain object or spot by 
which the walk is to be bounded—as to call at the house of a 
friend—to see some important improvement, or some delightful 
prospect, and the like. 

7th. An agreeable companion, also, contributes much to serenity 
of mind—but, unless the style of walking, and tastes of the com- 
panions, are similar, it is better to walk alone, as either one or 
the other must be subjected to considerable constraint. 


TEMPERANCE. 

“ If thou well observe 
The rule of not too much—by temperance taught, 
In what thou eat’st and drink’st, seeking from thence 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 
Till many years over thy head return : 
So may’st thou live ’till like ripe fruit thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap, or be with ease 
Gather’d, not harshly pluck’d, in death mature.”—Milton. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury has said, that it is a shame for 
man to have so many diseases; for a sober life produces sound 
health, while intemperance changes into deadly poison even that 
which was designed to preserve life. 
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